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As St. Paul 


Might Look at Point IV 


By Dorotuy J. CLarK* 


WE MAY speak the language of sacrifice and of service, but if we have no 
love in our hearts for those whom we help, our deeds will have no more 
effect than a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal whose influence fades away with 


its clamor. 

We may prophesy the urgency 
of giving technical aid, fathom 
H all the problems and needs of 
the world, and have such absolute 
“faith that we can see the moun- 
tains of hate and fear and oppres- 
sion moved from their places by 
means of technical assistance, but if 
we have no love for the people to 
whom we offer our skills, the moun- 
tains. will soon reappear 
and our faith in technical 
assistance will count for 
nothing. 

We may distribute 
through Point IV all the 
skill and know-how we 
possess. We may give all 
the years of our lives to 
serving the needy masses, 
i but if, through it all, we 
have no love, the world 
will be none the better for 
} our efforts. 
| With love we will be 
very patient in sharing our 
skills, very kind in our 
|] world-wide contacts. 
With love we will know 


i * Reprinted from the Septem- 

ber 10, 1952, issue of The 
ii] Christian Science Monitor by 
kind permission of the pub- 
# lisher. 


no jealousy of others who also serve 
the needs of the world, perhaps more 
effectively than we. 

With love we will not feel boast- 
fully righteous in our serving, but 
rather humbly thankful that we may 
help. Nor will we put on airs—as if 
we knew all the answers and had the 
only solution for the world’s needs. 


With love we will never rudely as- 
sert our superiority of know-how; 
never selfishly seek praise for sharing 
with others that with which we have 
so abundantly been blessed; never be- 
come irritated at the slowness with 
which traditional ways of doing 
things are replaced by more skilled 
methods; never be resentful if our 
help is taken for granted. 

With love we will never be glad 
when others fail to serve, even 


‘though their failure might, in con- 


trast, make us 
quite righteous. 

With love we will be 
gladdened by every spark 
of goodness, every evi- 
dence of generosity, every 
gesture of helpfulness we 
can detect in the lives of 
men. 

With love we will al- 
ways be slow to expose 
the failures and weak- 
nesses of other govern- 
ments, other nations, other 
peoples, 

With love we will al- 
ways be eager to believe 
the best about all people, 


appear 


(Continued on page 2) 


A young farmer of Karma vil- 
lage, India—he holds the key 
to a better future, 
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Deep Furrows 


Throughout the world there are 
myriad souls that suffer in humilia- 
tion and bitterness because of the 
white man’s assumption of racial 
superiority. If freedom is to seem 
worthwhile, then our people . . . must 
voluntarily practice human fellowship. 
Let our people, as private persons, 
more bountifully dispense aid and 
comfort to those who are materially 
less fortunate. In this matter, as in 
others, we have come too much to 
feel that the task is only govern- 
mental. . . . Foreign peoples are in- 
clined to be suspicious of govern- 
mental grants. ... They assume that 
our government would not give away 
its taxpayers’ money merely as a ges- 
ture of generosity. There is at least a 
question as to whether pure benevo- 
lence can guide public officials who 
are trustees of other peoples’ money. 

—JOHN FosTtER DULLES 


The fruits of creation and redemp- 
tion must be used and enjoyed by the 
integral man. The work of the mis- 
sioner cannot be one-sided. 

—Mownsiecnor L. G. Licutt1 


I have felt more and more out here 
(Egypt) that Judaism, Islam, tribal- 
ism, and now communism all have 
this in common, that they are an inte- 
grated system on every level of life. 
- . . If we are to meet Judaism or 
communism or Islam, we must be able 
to say, what at present we certainly 
are not in a position to say, that we 
also have an integrated view for the 
world and its problems on every level 
of life, religion, nationalism, trade, 
poverty, social relationships. .. . 
We have got to meet an integrated 
message on every level of life by 
offering a message also integrated, 
more thought out, and better. ... 

—BISHOP GEOFFREY ALLEN 


© This issue of RuRAL MISSIONS 
is being devoted largely to the 
obligation we have, as Chris- 
tians and a Church, to meet 
those human problems which 


are now engaging the atten- 
tion of technical assistance 
programs. We need to remem- 
ber man must have something 
to live by as well as with. 


Pigs ....and Other Food 


By Ray SMALLEY* 


@ People living in the United States 
might think that everything in the 
southern Congo would grow and 
multiply fast and that nature’s chil- 
dren need only to pick the fruits as 
they desire and still there would be 
a surplus. This is far from the truth. 


There is much hunger here and. 


malnutrition everywhere. It has been 
disease, pests, parasites, and weeds 
which have multiplied so abundantly 
and preyed upon plants, animals, and 
people. The tradition of burning the 
tall grass every year has helped 
greatly to impoverish the soil. The 
people are in a vicious cycle of igno- 
rance, disease, poor production, mal- 
nutrition, inefficiency, and fear. 

Our attack on these consists of: 
(1) preaching of a God of love who 
casts out fears; (2) schools that open 
the world of books; (3) medical work, 
preventative and curative; (4) more 
and better tools than theirs, which 
consist only of a hoe, axe, adz, knife, 
bow and arrow; and (5) new stocks 
of plants and animals. 

Actually we now have some don- 
keys which take some of the weight 


* Mr. Ray Smalley is an agricultural mis- 
sionary under the Methodist Church serving 
at the Institut Springer, Congo Belge. 


off the people’s heads and shoulders. 
They had no work animals. The oxen 
also work, and from the cows the 
people, especially the children and 
the sick, have a taste of milk. They 
had never used their goats’ milk. We 
use some of ours. The oxen can do 
much more work than a man or a 
woman—the way God planned it. 
We have had losses among all our 
animals, but slowly we are making 
gains. We started twice with pigs. 
The first effort was 
useless. Later on, with a gift from 


home of forty dollars, we got the | 


grandmother of them all—some 200 


practically ~ 


to date. A 200-pound pig now goes — 


into our provision room nearly every 
week and nothing but the squeal 
comes out. We have sheep and goats 
of the native variety; improved ones 
are on order but no results as yet. 


a 


—The Africa Christian Advocate _ 


October-December 1952 


Twenty-three missionaries were en- 
rolled in the 23rd Annual Cornell 
School for Missionaries held January 
6-30, 1953. They represented thirteen 


mission boards-and ten countries. The © 


largest group—ten—was from India. 


(Continued from page 1) 


even when we do not understand 
their way of life. 

With love there will be no end to 
our trust of human nature, no fading 
of our hope for brotherhood, no limit 
to our patient attempts at understand- 
ing customs and attitudes which are 
new to us. 

With love the effects of technical 
assistance will never disappear. 

As for the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, they will be superseded; 
as for Point IV, it will cease; as for 
our superior know-how, it will be 
superseded. For our know-how is in- 
complete and our technical assistance 
is incomplete, but when peace and 
harmony come to the world, then our 
know-how and our perception of the 
task at hand will be superseded. 

When the idea of technical aid was 
a young idea, we boasted of it like 
children; we thought of it selfishly as 
our idea, like children; and we argued 


its importance like children; now that 
the idea has grown to the stature of 


a young man ready to embark upon | 


his career, we are done with our 

childish ways of limiting the plan. 
At present we see darkly the baf- 

fling reflections of conflict and chaos, 


of disease and deprivation in the mir- 


ror of life. But soon we shall come 
face to face with the higher view in 
which we can see the world in har- 
mony and love as God sees it. At 
present we are learning bit by bit to 
work together toward this common 
end, but the day is coming when we 
shall understand more fully how men 
may live together. 

Thus faith that God has the power 
to move the mountains of fear and 
oppression, hope for friendship among 
all nations and peoples, and love 
which knows no _ boundaries—these 
three last on—but the greatest of 
these is love. Let us make love our 
frame of reference; then set our hearts 
to do this job. 


The Call to Christians from 
the Underprivileged 


By I. W. Moomaw* 


® Last June 5th I left on a trip for 
study, observation, and counsel in the 
field of rural missions. In the six 
months I visited southern Italy, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Egypt. ... It was a rare privilege to 
return after an absence of ten years 
to the region where I had served for 
eighteen years before. ... 

In forty-eight different villages I 
remained long enough to meet the 
people and learn of their problems 
and hopes. I spoke with twenty-one 
village pastors. Visits were made to 
seven colleges, eight seminaries, four- 
teen middle and ten village schools, 
five teacher training centers, five ag- 
ricultural colleges and Allahabad Ag- 
ricultural Institute, six rural centers, 
nine hospitals, fourteen cooperatives, 
eight FAO areas, ten TCA centers. 
The coverage included the work of 
twenty-five church denominations and 
missionary societies. ... 

Never before had I been so im- 
pressed by the sound, creative work 
- which missionaries have done and are 
doing. . .. The large number of 
talented, consecrated national leaders 
strikes confidence as we look to the 
BGuture: . .. 


* Excerpts from an address made before 
the Division of Foreign Missions, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA, December 8, 1952. 


Christians and non-Christians join 


hands to improve roads near Jag- 
deeshpur, Madhya Pradesh, India. 


I well realize how hard it is to 
form a clear, reliable picture where 
events of such importance are taking 
place so rapidly ... but... three 
facts seem clear: 

1. We have come to the end of one 
era in missionary planning and 
method. 

2. God has prospered our efforts 
with a Church represented by nearly 
120,000 organized groups spread over 
many lands, from the smallest village 
to the largest city. 

3. The Church in its mission is now 
faced by probably the greatest crisis 
and the most noble challenge in its 
entire history. 

Never before have so many been 
hungry and without homes. In India, 
Pakistan, and the Near East refugees 
and homeless are counted by the mil- 
lions. In most of the lands where 
missions serve, hunger has been in- 
creasing steadily and faces the Church 
squarely as a major concern... . 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations and 
other programs of technical assistance 
provide hopeful examples of a more 
sensitive world conscience. But so far 
the people at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale are not covered by these 
programs. The task of providing tech- 
nical assistance is far more complex 
than is commonly realized. There is 


Nurse Louise Langdon visits village 
dispensary, Baihar, India. 


a great danger today of arousing false 
hopes by the promise of early and 
easy solutions.... 

The great issues of land reform, 
health, illiteracy, employment, and 
conservation are more than economic 
problems. They are moral and spirit- 
ual problems as well. And they can 
best be solved as we work toward 
right relationships among men in use 
of resources God has provided.... 


Some Considerations 
of Policy and Program 


We have spendid institutions and 
equipment. Few other agencies have 
such a large number of qualified per- 
sonnel. But it becomes a fair question 
as to whether we are adjusting our 
program to meet radically changed 
demands. . . . Some adjustments are 
being made but not commensurate 
to the revolutionary development be- 
fore us. ... Has not the time come 
when we should again break into 
newer and more creative fields of 
Christian endeavor.... 

There are those who would render 
competent service in fields like home 
and family life, village health, literacy, 
religious education, or agricultural 
extension. But they are being used 
only locally and in a limited way. It 
would seem that every province or 
language area should have at least 
one trained and experienced rural 
program leader to integrate resources 
and personnel into a balanced service 
program of training and village ex- 
tension work.... 


(Continued on page 6) 


A plot of land on which to build a 
home is one of the deepest longings of 
many village people today—Gujarat, 
India. 


e At the sixteenth session of the 
Council of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
held in Rome November 17-30, 1952, 
the Director-General, Dr. Norris E. 
Dodd, presented a review of world 
food and agriculture in 1952: 
Agriculture production, including 
fibres and other nonfood crops, had 
increased by two per cent in 1951-52, 
thus slightly exceeding the increase of 
one per cent in the world’s population. 
Food production had only increased 
by one per cent during the same 
period, thus barely keeping pace with 
increases in world population. Food 
production had not increased in the 
Far East. Food supplies in that area 
were even lower than before. Pros- 
pects for 1952-53 seemed to be better, 
but rice remained a serious problem. 
Food demand for basic foodstuffs, 
i.e, wheat, was fairly constant. For 
most other foodstuffs, especially meat 
and dairy products, the demand was 
inclined to vary with the level of 
current economic problems. 
The Council also dealt with: 


Emergency Food Situation 
in Yugoslavia 


Despite all efforts by the Yugoslav 
government, there still remains a crit- 
ical shortage of food and feed in that - 
country. The Council urged all mem- 
ber governments of FAO to consider 


Council of the FAO 


By Masor-GENERAL H. R. Lampert, C.B.E., D.S.C.* 


immediately any effective assistance 
they can render. They asked the Di- 
rector-General to continue to extend 
any appropriate technical assistance 
required by the Yugoslav government 
and to send the resolutions to the Sec- 
retary-General of United Nations. 


Food Shortage and Famine 


The FAO committee referred to by. 


Dr. Moomaw in his report of the 
June session of the Council (see 
Autumn 1952 issue RurAL MISSIONS) 
defined famine as a food situation in 
which there were clear indications 
that serious catastrophe and suffering 
would occur if international assist- 
ance is not rendered. 

In their examination of the prob- 
lem they adopted the emergency food 
reserve unit (EFRU) as the amount 
of food required to supplement the 
diet of one million people, at the 
rate of 1,200 calories a day for one 
month. They suggested that emer- 
gency food supplies should be sup- 
plied by Plan A, an internationally- 


* Major-General Lambert is secretary of 
the Institute of Rural Life at Home and 
Overseas, London, England. He attended 
the Council meeting as a_ representative 
of the Observer for the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. 


» 


The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization reports 
rats, insects, and fungi 
destroy more than 33,- 
000,000 tons of bread 
grains and rice each year. 
That is enough food to 
keep 150,000,000 people 
alive for a year. It is 
about equal to the amount 
of those foods moving in 
world trade. The FAO is 
at work on the problem 
of grain storage. 


<Q USDA Photo 


owned emergency food reserve of be-— 
tween 200,000 and 800,000 tons; or by 
Plan B, an_ internationally-owned — 
emergency relief fund of between 
$33,000,000 and $132,000,000; or by 
Plan C, nationally-owned emergency 
stocks designated or earmarked from 
publicly-owned stock. 

The matter was referred back to 
another study group which was asked 
to report not later than March 1953. 


Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program 

Nations are moving ahead more ~ 
rapidly and the technical assistance 
program is beginning to shape itself 
into three stages, i., (1) advice by © 


' FAO, together with detailed plans 


and recommendations for specific ob- 
jects: (2) implementation of recom- _ 
mendations by pilot projects or pro- 


viding limited equipment to try out © 


modern techniques; and (3) full opera- 
tion by the government concerned of ~ 
development plans with general ad- - 
vice and consultation of FAO. In all © 
cases FAO requires the government ~ 
requesting technical assistance to 
meet local operating costs. 


Locust Control 

The FAO is now accepted as the 
international coordinating agency for 
desert locust control. The threat for 
1953 is far greater than for the cor- 
responding period in 1952. 


Production of 
Pulp and Paper 

Due partly to currency difficulties 
in some countries, the dearth of pulp 
and paper reappeared at the begin- 
ning of 1952. Inaccessible forests in 
underdeveloped countries can only be > 
exploited when a chemical industry 
provides an expanding outlet. The 
main problem is not setting up the 
factory but adopting a forest policy. 


Coordination of Work of FAO 
and International Office of 
Epizootics (IOE) 

More than $400,000,000 worth of 
livestock was lost in Europe from 
foot and mouth disease during the 
eighteen months ending October 1952. 
If the advice of IOE had been adopted, 
losses would have been reduced to a 
fraction of this sum. Serious attempts 
are now being made to organize a 
joint commission of FAO and IOE for 
control of this disease in Europe. 


Outreach in Service to 
Backward Areas 


By Procuto A. RopRIGUEZ* 


© The radio studios and Extension 
Service are two agencies of Silliman 
University in The Philippines which 
try to share their blessings of knowl- 
edge with the outside world. Night 
after night our radio studios broad- 
cast information for improving health 
and agriculture, for strengthening 
wholesome family relations, for un- 
derstanding the Bible and its great 
message—all helps in making God a 
vital source for living a full life. 

To those who listen and are inter- 
ested, further information on the sub- 
ject is offered if they will but write 
and ask for it. For example, some 
teachers have written for informa- 
tion on growing better corn. As we 
find money, some broadcast ma- 
terials will be published and made 
available to the general public. 

The Extension Service makes avail- 
able members of the staff who actually 
go out into towns and barrios and 
give instruction. 


Agriculture 
We have, for example, Mr. Carlos 
Villamia who takes information to 
farmers from our Department of Ag- 
riculture. If he finds problems on the 
field, he brings these back for study 
here or elsewhere until the answer is 
found, if it can be found. 
Realizing that the most backward 
people of our Philippine nation are 
those who live in the barrios and hilly 
regions, we are purposely pointing 
our program toward them. At present 
Mr. Villamia is helping promote proj- 
ects in Amblan and Zamboanguita. 
He is also teaching farmers in Va- 
lencia and in the mountain barrio of 
Malabo methods of applying fertilizer. 
A demonstration in the use of bar- 
riers to keep good surface soil of 
sloping farms from washing down is 
being carried on at Malabo. 


Handicrafts 

Another member of our staff, Miss 
Evalia Dipaling, teaches handicrafts 
and administers first aid. In the 


* Bishop Rodriguez is director of the Ex- 
tension Service at Silliman University, 
Dumaguete, The Philippines. 


evening she conducts an adult class 
in arithmetic. 

A project in improved weaving is 
now going on at Malabo. It is our 
hope to have her teach in other 
barrios, too. As people learn to make 
articles that can be sold or used at 
home, it will not be so necessary to 
sell their grain for cash. The corn and 
rice which they grow is hardly 
enough to feed their own families 
during the year. 


Credit Unions 


A third phase in the effort to im- 
prove the standard of living is the or- 
ganization of credit unions. These en- 
courage members to save a portion of 
their earnings, however little, so that 
small amounts pooled together make 
a small bank. From it members may 
borrow in time of great need or if 
there is opportunity to improve one’s 
earnings by buying work animals or 
land. Or one may even borrow to get 
married. The credit union at Malabo 
has already saved three families from 
loan sharks. 


Health Education 


Another important part of the pro- 
gram is health education which in- 
cludes the study of nutrition. The 
senior students in home economics 
have surveyed two regions where 
they will carry on teaching projects 
under the direction of Miss Nobleza. 

We have had the joy of seeing in 
Malabo, through the efforts of Mrs. 
Carson and Mrs. Imperial, new types 
of stoves introduced, which are raised 
above the floor. And tables made of 
bamboo can be found in several 
homes, an improvement over 1948. 

Under Dr. Garcia we have two out- 
clinics where first aid is administered. 
Hookworm treatments are given twice 
a year by hospital doctors. A cam- 
paign for making sanitary pit toilets 
is being carried on in the interior. 


Religious Education 

Another emphasis is in religious 
education and recreation. We are try- 
ing hard to teach people what God is 
like so as to free them from fear of 


spirits. A man who could not afford 


to spend fifty pesos in a hospital gave 
that money to a quack doctor who 
said he was afflicted by a sickness 
coming from the devil or evil spirits. 

Progress is slowed down by super- 
stition. Only the love of God as ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ can bring re- 
lease to souls in such bondage. In 
this section of our extension program 
we are strongly staffed by older stu- 
dents from the College of Theology. 

Aside from teaching about the 
Christian faith, these students also 
carry on a program of recreation 


(Continued on page 8) 


Students at the Farmers’ Institute, Boni- 
facio, The Philippines, setting out young 
coffee plants in an experimental project. 


ar 


mie 
a timbatneeecn 


Ses. 


Training at the Farmers’ Institute includes 
poultry raising. 


(Continued from page 3) 

We in the West have developed 
theological training with a view to 
providing a preaching ministry to 
comfortable middle class churches. In 
the beginning the natural thing was 
to set up seminary curricula abroad 
along such lines. But at the heart of 
foreign missions is the fact that our 
work is largely among the poor, the 
dispossessed people of the earth.... 
We need to ponder well the question 
as to what kind of theological train- 
ing is needed for a church that is 
largely landless, often hungry and 
illiterate, and facing the ferment and 
tensions of agrarian revolution. 

In nearly all village churches land- 
lordism, usury, and unemployment 
are critical problems. Yet most the- 
ological students interviewed seemed 
confused . . when we raised the 
question of the relevance of the 
Gospel to action in land reform and 
family security. . .. If the minister 
does not raise a clear, informed voice 
and lend a hand to the oppressed and 
land-hungry, who will? 

The present situation in nearly all 
fields calls for a certain number of 
more mature and experienced people. 

. There is increased need for work- 
ers of special skill and proven ability. 

. Programs and organization... 
should be flexible so as to make the 
best possible use of those with special 
skills or training... . 

Missions, the Church, and govern- 
ment relationships—in the past it was 
often our custom to go to government 
officials only when we had some 
special need or grievance to present. 
With the older colonial governments 
that may have been well. Today we 
need to assure newer governments 
especially of our loyalty for the total 
welfare of the state and keep them 
informed as to our hopes, plans, and 
problems. 

Without taking sides in political or 
economic issues our program for the 
welfare of the underprivileged should 
always be clearly stated. 

A program of action for youth— 
in our schools and retreats we fire the 
imagination of young people but 
seldom provide a program of expres- 
sion. ... Village young people often 
attend conferences of high inspiration 
only to return to the same festering 
problems with no one to guide them. 

. In urban and rural areas we 
should have skilled youth leaders to 
guide young people into constructive, 
tangible forms of action. 


Training of 
Village Workers 


e An article run in several Orissa 
(India) newspapers brought replies 
from over 900 people. Of the 300 odd 
applications for village worker jobs 
the group was narrowed down to 
twenty-two who were invited to Bar- 
pali for a four-day testing period. 

Fourteen candidates appeared, from 
among whom ten were chosen as the 
first group of village workers. The 
testing period is modeled after one 
used at Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute, with orientation in principles 
and methods and opportunity for ob- 
servation of candidates in varied cir- 
cumstances. Most of the men grew 
up in villages and had the equivalent 
of high school educations. 

The subsequent training course is 
divided into three parts: 

The first, lasting for three weeks, 
is orientation in approach and basic 
technical knowledge. 

The second, lasting for one month, 
provides on-the-job training in the 
villages. The workers live in selected 
villages during this time. Technicians 
make visits so each man has personal 
teaching in all phases of his work. 

The third, lasting one week, is 
again at the training center in Bar- 
pali. During this time workers share 
their experiences, bring up questions, 
and receive concentrated subject- 
matter instruction. This one-week 
training period is to be repeated every 
two months for refresher purposes. 

—AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Missionary 
Technical Assistance 


® Recently in Brussels, Trygve Lie 
reinforced what has been said so 
often that one of the greatest needs 
of the world is to feed the hungry 
through the increased attention to 
agricultural work. 

At the recent gathering of church, 
government, and university people in 
the North American Assembly on 
African Affairs we were very proud 
of our three young couples (Margaret 
and Fred Brancel, Sally and Bruce 
Smalley, and Dorothy and William 
Anderson—missionaries under 
Methodist Church), who have been 


the - 


accepted for agricultural service in- 


Africa and are completing the final. 
stages of their training. 

This kind of assistance to the physi 
cal needs of men may be called tech- 


nical now but it has long been a_ 


pari of the Christian program. How- 


ever we have never given enough | 


attention to it. 

We are glad for these recruits to 
work with African pastors, teachers, 
medical workers, and especially the 


They all need help in recognizing the 
ways in which we can more effectively 
work with God in soil and with the 
resources of the land in both feeding 


the hungry and in building a way of _ 


life that ministers to the whole man 
and has its part in fulfilling the pur- 
pose of Christ “that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 


—The Africa Christian Advocate 


July-September 1952 


A Statement on 
Christian Program and Belief 


Several Christian students brought 
me a Communist statement on land 
distribution. I showed them a state- 
ment in the Old Testament which 
they agreed was better. But they “did 
not know Christians were interested 
in such things!” .. . They asked for 
the proposal that I now make, namely: 

1. Begin at once to work toward a 
unified program of community serv- 
ices, no matter how simple at first, 
designed to link the Gospel concern 
and our mission with the under- 
privileged multitudes in their struggle 
for a better way of life. It could well 
be in two parts: short-term goals with 
some benefits to reach large numbers 
of people in the shortest possible 
time; long-term goals dealing with 


the more fundamental problems of | 


rural reconstruction. 
2. Prepare a brief, readable staie- 


ment of our Judeo-Christian tradition, 


including Bible references regarding 
social and economic justice. This 


4 


farm and shop people of our churches. 
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should be attractively printed in var- — 


ious languages for wide distribution 


among students and other literate © 


people.... 

The village family and the village 
church are still the growing points of 
the Christian movement. But today 
there are other strong voices compet- 
ing for their attention. . . . Let the 
Church, therefore, stand with them 
as a irusted friend expressing the 
Gospel in terms of their critical day- 
to-day needs. They will in turn sup- 
port the Church with their loyalty 
and devotion. 


Demonstrating 
the Laws of God 


| ® The village of Nazaret in Colombia, 
South America, was founded seven 
years ago by an elder. Now there are 
about 400 Evangelical Christians liv- 
ing here with the church as the center 
of village life. The laws are the Ten 


Christ. 

_ Two nurses have done much to im- 
prove the health of the community 
by initiating public health practices, 
such as boiling all drinking water, etc. 
The women of neighboring villages 
as well as those of Nazaret are cared 


| 


_for by one of these consecrated Chris- 
tian nurses in their own homes. 
Some of the village men work a 
: sugarcane press. Some raise rice and 
haul it to market in a truck they 
own cooperatively. The young people 
have purchased property that is serv- 
'ing as a youth center. 
' The people of Nazaret keep their 
| lanes and huts cleaner than do their 
‘neighbors. Their children are better 
fed and better cared for. All of them 
are friendly and ready to help their 
neighbors. In their unassuming way 
they are demonstrating their faith in 
their daily lives, in their relationships, 
as in their worship. 
—Christian Community Services 
August 1952 


FAO ACTIVITIES 


e@ The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of United Nations, in addition 
to its regular program, is responsible 
for special technical assistance proj- 
ects in fifty-two of its member coun- 
tries. As reported at the meeting of 
the Council of FAO last November 
the agreements with member govern- 
ments, so far signed, provided for 899 
experts: 243 have completed their 
work; 399 are either in the field or 
being recruited and briefed for their 
field assignments; and 248 further 
vacancies will be filled as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The position is rapidly being 
reached where requests from member 
governments will exceed resources 
available for their implementation. 

FAO is also concerned in twenty- 
seven projects now being operated or 
to be operated in collaboration with 
other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 


Commandments and the Gospel of: 


The Imperative of 
Sccial Justice 


e A letter to the member churches, 
dealing with “Christian concerns in 
relation to the situation in Asia,” was 
issued by the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches during 
the closing hours of its Lucknow, 
India, meeting, December 31, 1952, to 
January 9, 1953. In part it states: 

Our meeting has brought home to 
us the poverty and distress of these 
people as well as their efforts to 
grapple with their problems. They 
are demanding social conditions which 
are worthy of human beings. Churches 
all over the world must ask how they 
can help the people of Asia in their 
efforts to attain a standard of living 
which meets basic human needs and 
in their search for a more just social 
and economic order. 

The Church in Asia has the crucial 
task of helping to provide the true 
moral and spiritual dynamic for the 
people longing for social justice and 
peace. Without this dynamic their 
longing cannot be realized and may 
easily be betrayed by false hopes. 

To meet these needs the full sup- 
port of the Christian community in 
underdeveloped countries must be 
rallied behind the efforts of their 
governments and people to tackle 
their own economic problems. The 
churches in the more developed coun- 
tries must urge their people and gov- 
ernments to do everything possible to 
strengthen programs of technical as- 
sistance, without which such efforts 
in Asia cannot succeed. This assistance 
will be effective and welcome only 
when it expresses a concern for man 
and his needs, wherever he lives, and 
is a manifestation of human solidarity. 
It must, therefore, be given with sen- 
sitivity to the economic, political, and 
social goals of the people of Asia. 

—ECUMENICAL PRESS SERVICE 


Week-end Laymen’s Training Insti- 
tute held under the auspices of the 
Church of South India in the foothills 
of the Nilgiris. This area having suf- 
tered from famine for six consecutive 
years, the men met one evening to 
form a mutual aid association to help 
bear one another's burdens and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ. > 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


® The mechanical age has done much 
to increase comforts and decrease 
back-breaking labor. In conditioning 
the atmosphere of the home two 
gadgets are now essential: one a 
thermometer, the other a thermostat. 
The words are similar in spelling, 
sound, and rootage. But there is a 
vast difference in their functions. 

A thermometer hangs alone, has no 
connection with anything else. It is 
merely affected by the hotness or cold- 
ness of the room. It has no power to 
change it. It reflects its environment 
and adjusts itself to it. 

A thermostat looks much like a 
thermometer and hangs on the wall. 
But instead of being alone and in- 
dividual it has powerful connections. 
If it is hot, it has ways of making the 
room cooler, and if cold, of making 
it warmer. Instead of being affected 
by environment it changes it. 

In brief, a thermostat does some- 
thing about its surroundings, while a 
thermometer adjusts to its environ- 
ment. There is a vast difference. 

People can be classified into ther- 
mometers and thermostats. Thermom- 
eter personalities are chameleons, 
adjusters, compromisers. They always 
take on the color, climate, morality, 
and spirituality of the group they are 
with. They merely reflect environ- 
ment. They do nothing to change it. 

Thermostat personalities are chang- 
ers, reformers, leaders, transformers. 
They are not satisfied with the status 
quo. They are not complacent, uncon- 
cerned, unburdened, and indifferent. 
Things and conditions must improve. 

—India Village Service Weekly 
October 23, 1952 


Men and Events 


Dr. Landis Leaves 
Rural Church Work 


® There are few people in the United 
States who are better known in rural 
chureh circles than Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis. For about twenty-five years 
he served as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Town and Country Church 
of the Home Missions Council which 
later became the Department of the 
Town and Country Church of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. For many 
years he served also as Secretary of 
the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. The announcement of his retire- 
ment was made at the October Na- 
tional Convocation on the Church in 
Town and-Country held at Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Landis will now devote all 
his time to the Department of Re- 
search and Survey of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Rev. Don F. Pielstick describes Dr. 
Landis: “It is impossible to determine 
whether the responsibility moulded 
the man or the man the responsibility, 
but the truth is that there is a re- 
markable likeness between the per- 
sonal character of Ben Landis and the 
fundamentals of rural life. He is like 
an oak, built to endure and with- 
stand.” 


Kenneth Prior Now 
Director of Extension Work 


Rev. Kenneth Prior has resigned as 
Principal of the Rural Training Centre 
at Asaba, Nigeria, to become Director 
of Extension Work with headquarters 
at Asaba. Rev. Eric Clark has been 
appointed as Mr. Prior’s successor. 

In writing about his new job Mr. 
Prior made this very pertinent com- 
ment, “No matter how good a show- 
piece the Centre may become and no 
matter how good the courses we may 
give, if the students do not get es- 
tablished back in their homes and on 
their farms we have not succeeded, 
for that is what we set out to do.” 


Prof. Lindstrom 
Goes to Tokyo 


Professor David E. Lindstrom, who 
for the past twenty-two years has 
been in charge of extension research 
and rural sociology, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, sailed 
January 17th to join the faculty of the 
new International Christian Univer- 
sity near Tokyo, where he will serve 
as Professor of Rural Sociology. Dr. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Benson Y. Landis 


Lindstrom is well known in rural 
church and rural sociology circles. He 
is the author of five books, including 
The Church in Rural Life. 


Ecumenical Conference 
on the Church and Rural Life 

The Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
near Celigny, Switzerland, is sponsor- 
ing a conference on “The Church and 
Rural Life,’ August 24-28. This is a 
joint undertaking of the Department 
of Town and Country Church, Di- 
vision of Home Missions, National 
Council of Churches, and the Ecu- 
menical Institute. 

The subjects to be discussed cover: 
(1) the rural setting of today as a 
human problem, (2) the responsibility 
of the Church towards rural life, and 
(3) a critical review of various ap- 
proaches in meeting the present situa- 
tion, both materially and spiritually. 

The cost of the conference is ten 
Swiss francs per day per person, all 
inclusive. Applications and other cor- 
respondence should be sent direct to 
the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. 
The Institute is situated about thirty 
kilometers from Geneva. 


Training in Rural Welfare 

The YWCA of Great Britain is of- 
fering courses of eleven weeks’ dura- 
tion in “Tropical Rural Welfare for 
Women.” The first of these was given 
in January 1953, with subsequent ones 
in April, September, and January. 
They will be held at the YWCA Col- 
lege at Selly Oak with visits and a 
three-week observation tour and are 
intended for those engaged in rural 
community development, particularly 
homecraft, health, and agriculture. 


Tecealetints f- 
Inspiration into Action — 


e In all areas of Christian life we 
very often forget or neglect to giv 
people concrete suggestions. We tal 
about praying more, reading th 
Bible more, worshiping more ‘rever- 
ently, being peacemakers, being 
evangelists, etc., but we fall down | 
on translating idealistic inspiratio 
into definite procedures or, as has — 
often been said, offering handles for 
people to grasp. $ 
Perhaps that is why men’s and 
women’s work projects, Lord’s Actery 
Plans, work camps, and volunteer ~ i) 
service have been so well received. 
They have been things by which we sl 
are able to merge our physical and — 
mental powers with the spiritual. Let. 
us continue to emphasize these tech- 
niques for better Christian living. 
—Wittiam P. Nyce _ | 

Gospel Messenger — 

January 10, 1953 S| 


heavy bardena become lighter. 

We are helping the Davao City 
Christian Youth Fellowship start a 
library in their social te next to 
the church. 


Democracy 
Lastly there is the effort to surec 
the ways of democracy. At every op 
portunity we try to guide our rural Me 
people to discuss their common prob: 
lems in a way whichgives every Poe 
son the chance to be heard. 
Mrs. Carson and the rest of us will 
never forget a situation in a barrio 
where the voice of the teniente | 
the first and the last at every meet- 
ing, where it was hard for him to bee 
contradicted. After an explanation of 
the democratic way and the Christian 
estimate of personality, women— | 
young and old—dared to stand on 
their feet and speak their minds, a Bf 
whether the teniente like it or not. — } 
I will never forget the light of victory _ 
that shone on one woman's face as — 
she stood up to say for the first time 
in her life, “I second the motion.” 
She stood a long time, forgetting el 


sit down. It was a new art of self- 
expression she had discovered and 
her soul was happy. 4) 
The spirit of Christ releases people — 
from fear and encourages develop- 


t 

: 3 

ment of personality. a | 
* | 

7) 


